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American whose work in design was pub- 
lished in the "London art journal." She 
edited and supplemented her brother's 
compilation, "Reading for the young," and 
contributed papers to several professional 
periodicals. During the last year of her 
life, in spite of illness and suffering, her 
thoughts were especially busy with plans 
for a recreation center for the boys of 
Medford, a class of the community with 
which she was always in strong sympathy. 
Frequently in attendance on library 
meetings, national and local, she had made 
many friends among her colleagues; and 
perhaps there was no one in the Associa- 
tion to whom the rising generation of 
women-librarians could better be pointed 
as a model of what the town-librarian 
should be. 

MARY W. PLUMMER, 
WILLIAM C. LANE, 
CLEMENT W. ANDREWS. 

The PRESIDENT: We will now pass 
to the regular business of the session. 

Mr. HILL: Mr. President, before start- 
ing in with the regular program, there is a 
small matter I would like, with your per- 
mission, to bring to the attention of the 
Association, and it will take but a mo- 
ment. The good news comes to us that 
the condition of Mr. Crunden, of St. Louis, 
is very much improved. I am sure that 
he would be very glad to hear from us 
while we are in session, and I move that 
the following telegram, which I shall ask 
the Secretary to read, be sent to him 
during the day. 

Secretary HADLEY then read: 

"Frederick M. Crunden, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The American library association, at its 
thirty-second conference, Mackinac Island, 
1910, sends greetings and best wishes to 
one who has done so much to make the 
Association a power and influence in the 
educational world." 

Mr. GOULD: Mr. President, I am sure 
that there are great many people in this 
room who would like the privilege of 
seconding this motion of Mr. Hill, and I 
have been selfish enough to get up as 



quickly as I could, to seize the first op- 
portunity of doing it. It is a very great 
pleasure to me to second it, and I am sure 
we are all delighted to learn that it is to 
be sent. 

The motion was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

The PRESIDENT: We will now pro- 
ceed to the regular program, and I will 
ask Miss Tyler, the second Vice-president, 
to take the chair. 

The PRESIDENT (Miss Tyler in the 
chair) : I feel that the members are so 
appreciative that I cannot please you bet- 
ter than to proceed at once with the next 
number on the program. I will present to 
the Association for the next paper, Mr. 
HARWOOD FROST, Secretary of the En- 
gineering news publishing company, who 
will speak to us on 

THE SELECTION OF TECHNICAL 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

The difficulties and disappointments in- 
cident to a selection of technical literature 
can, to a great extent, be overcome by a 
knowledge of some of the points which 
involve, in the case of books, some con- 
sideration of the vast quantity and the 
many varieties from which to select, and 
the means of selection, and also some 
consideration of the book itself, its make- 
up and character, the author and the pub- 
lisher and the opinions of others in regard 
to it. 

The subject of periodicals is quite dif- 
ferent, and reduces itself essentially to 
the question of what kind of material the 
readers need, and what periodicals will 
give them the greatest amount of such 
information. 

There is a wide range of selection in 
books open to librarians. Some technical 
books are good literature but bad engineer- 
ing practice, while others are good practice 
but poor literature. Ninety-nine per cent 
of them probably consist of compilations 
of material from various more or less 
authentic sources, as it is very seldom 
that an entire technical book is the ori- 
ginal production of one man. 
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The original records of experimental re- 
search or descriptions of works are to be 
found in the pages of the "Transactions" 
of engineering societies and in the columns 
of technical periodicals. Thus the period- 
ical tends to reflect the work of the im- 
mediate past, or the practice of the pres- 
ent, or plans for the future. 

The book may be said to be a permanent 
record of approved practice, tending to 
reflect the work of from one to ten years 
past. 

Now, the many varieties of technical 
books are due to the varied experience 
and knowledge of the authors, their ability 
or inability as writers, and the purpose 
of the books — whether the writer intends 
to fill a gap in the existing literature of 
the subject, or merely to produce a com- 
mercial article for the sake of the royal- 
ties resulting from its sale. There is one 
variety which is unfortunately too common 
to-day, a sort of rehash of material con- 
tained in trade publications, written by 
hack writers who know little or nothing on 
the subject. The opposite book, which may 
be called the average good technical book, 
consists of a smoothly written and well 
balanced treatise, prepared from material 
which has been compiled from the most 
reliable sources with good judgment as to 
its value. Now, while neither of these 
books really adds anything to our present 
source of knowledge, the hack book is, 
as a rule, at best unreliable and mislead- 
ing, and useless from an engineer's point 
of view, while the other presents the best 
available knowledge on the subject, in ac- 
ceptable form, and should always consti- 
tute a welcome addition to a library. 
However, a good technical book must con- 
sist not merely of a statement of facts, 
however accurate those facts may be; but 
the facts must be presented in logical 
order and in language that is clear, concise 
and grammatical, and convey but one 
meaning. The book should be sufficiently, 
but not excessively illustrated, and should 
clearly evidence the purpose of the writer 
in producing it. 

The selection, as also the preparation 
of text-books, is a very much more serious 



matter than the selection of books for 
practicing engineers. The engineer is sup- 
posed to have a sufficient amount of 
knowledge of the subject to judge as to 
the reliability of the practice given in the 
book; but in the case of text-books for 
use in colleges and libraries, for the 
younger readers, a seed is sown in virgin 
soil and that seed has to be very carefully 
selected. What the student learns in col- 
lege or from a text-book is likely to be 
very tenaciously held in memory, so it is 
necessary that the material be carefully 
selected, and that the statement of facts 
and principles be adequate and accurate, 
and, in all technical and industrial mat- 
ters, that only the very latest and best 
accepted theory and practice be presented. 
There are many books, however, excel- 
lently prepared in some ways, that are 
based upon wrong theory or practice, or 
which exploit the personal fads or fancies 
of the writers. There are others which 
are written by experienced practitioners, 
and which may be a valuable record of 
achievements, but written in a style about 
as valuable as the "Patent office gazette" 
or the "Census report," while another 
author may present the same facts, tables 
and all, in a form almost as readable as a 
book of fiction. There are many other 
kinds of books too numerous to mention. 
Some of them are padded with useless 
words and illustrations, while others have 
a scarcity of facts, and some assume rather 
too high a plane of importance for the 
subject, and others may be said to be 
too modest; and there are still others 
that present out-of-date practice, while 
some are too advanced, presenting practice 
that is merely in an experimental state. 

One very important fact connected with 
technical books is the fact that they go 
out of date so quickly. An out-of-date 
technical book has about as much interest 
or enlightening value as the proverbial 
candle under a bushel. 

As to the means of selection open to 
librarians, I think your plan of a technol- 
ogy exhibit is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But where you cannot see the books 
you must buy either from advertised de- 
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scription, or depend on the advice of a 
dealer or publisher, or on the views pub- 
lished in the various technical periodicals. 
Now, of these different methods I would 
recommend the advice of the dealer first, 
that is, provided you can select as a dealer 
some man on whose judgment you can 
rely, but even that should be taken in 
connection with the reviews published in 
the periodicals. The advice of the pub- 
lisher is, of course, always worthy of 
consideration, but most publishers are 
chiefly interested in the sale of their own 
publications, and they do not recommend 
books of other publishers where it will 
only promote the interests of their com- 
petitors. 

Occasionally pamphlets are issued giv- 
ing lists of recommended books, but much 
depends upon who issues the pamphlet, 
and for what purpose it is issued. I think 
good work in this line has been done by 
the Booklist of the Association, and also 
by the Carnegie library in Pittsburgh, and 
by the Pratt institute library in Brooklyn. 
The list put out some years ago by the 
Society for the promotion of engineering 
education is a good list, but it is out-of- 
date, and a year ago the Committee on 
technical books of that Society, submitted 
a revised list which was so defective that 
it was referred back to the Committee 
and its circulation was considered inad- 
visable. This year the Committee revised 
that list, and submitted it to the Society 
two weeks ago; it was accepted and will 
be published shortly. 

There are very few periodicals that 
really review technical books in a fair 
and intelligent manner. 

The ideal book review should be a dis- 
interested appraisement or analysis of the 
book judged by the standard of its use- 
fulness to a certain class of readers. The 
purpose of the review should be to convey 
to these readers sufficient information re- 
garding the book to enable them to judge 
of its value to them without an actual 
examination of the book. 

The essential components of a technical 
book may be 3aid to be the Table of con- 
tents, the Preface, text, and Index. The 



book may be Illustrated or may not, and, 
of course, may be bound in a variety of 
shapes or sizes. All these must have 
consideration in the review. The review 
should usually be headed with the author's 
announcement of title, author, binding, 
number of pages, illustrations, the name 
and address of the publisher, and the cost. 
After the publisher's announcement, a 
note on the general scope of the book 
would be in order, and this may be a 
resumg of the Preface or Introduction, 
together with similar matter taken from 
the body of the book. The Preface is 
that part of the book in which the author 
states his purposes in writing the book, 
and the scope to be covered. Some authors 
take advantage of the fact that a number 
of periodicals simply quote from the Pref- 
ace as a review, to enter into a little 
self-praise and make very broad state- 
ments of what their book is, or is sup- 
posed to be, and thus obtain some good 
notices with consequent sales. The con- 
scientious reviewer ignores all these ex- 
pressions of self-esteem, and looks on the 
Preface of the book merely as a statement 
in writing of the intentions of the author. 
Next in order would be an outline based 
on the Table of contents, although the 
"Contents" is very often a misleading 
affair. This outline would deal with a 
general division of the book into subject 
and parts, and, when possible, extend to a 
subdivision into chapters, or at least into 
groups of chapters, but it should show 
clearly the scope of the book, and indicate 
the amount of space devoted to each phase 
of the subject. The reviewer then takes 
up the details of appraisement of the 
book, and the extent to which he will do 
this depends very much on the importance 
of the subject, but also on the periodical's 
opinion of it, which determines the amount 
of available space. The discussion as to 
the completeness of treatment in the 
book — the noting of errors and omissions — 
calls for a wide knowledge of what has 
already been written, and good judgment 
on the part of the reviewer. Comments 
along these lines must be specific ex- 
pressions of the reviewer's opinions, which 
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can be accepted or rejected by the reader 
at his discretion. 

To all readers it is important to know 
if the book contain later material than a 
book of a year ago, or if it treat the sub- 
ject more thoroughly than some other 
book; if it is more practical, or mathemat- 
ical, or statistical, or theoretical; whether 
it is a book written for reference only, 
or as a text-book. 

Another important part of the review 
is the estimate as to the value of the 
Index. Engineering books, you know, are 
not bought with the intention of being 
read and thrown aside; they are bought 
principally for use as reference, and every 
book should be thoroughly and compre- 
hensively indexed. Where a book is not 
so indexed, it is imperfect and incomplete, 
and as to this point the reviewer may do 
the reader a great good. 

The feature of illustration is also open 
to considerable criticism, as there is too 
much carelessness exhibited in the prep- 
aration of illustrations for technical books. 

This ideal review is an outline for the 
book of real worth, but for worthless or 
harmful books the best review is silence, 
and for books of mediocre value a few 
general statements of contents. 

The PRESIDENT: It seems to me a 
courtesy we owe to our speakers to be 
quiet before taking up the next number, 
although I am sure that the subject does 
not require such extreme concentration of 
thought probably as some other subjects 
that might appear upon the program at 
this time. We are to take up next the 
recreation symposium, which is in charge 
of Mr. Samuel H. Ranck of the Grand Rap- 
ids public library, who, I presume, com- 
bines the two qualities of the strenuous 
librarian with the adept at recreation. I 
therefore turn over the program to Mr. 
Ranck. 



RECREATION SYMPOSIUM 

Mr. RANCK was the first speaker on the 
symposium program, his paper being en- 
titled: 



Recreation for Librarians 

The announcement of this subject seems 
to have stirred up a variety of emotions in 
different people. Some have regarded it 
as juvenile for a learned and dignified or- 
ganization to devote any of its time to the 
consideration of recreation — thought of 
only as a frivolous subject. Others regard 
it as a new evidence that librarians take 
themselves altogether too seriously when 
they think that their occupation needs to 
be offset by any special kind of recrea- 
tion; and still others believe that it is a 
subject of the very greatest importance to 
each of us personally, and indirectly to the 
institutions and the public we serve. 

Whatever be our views regarding the 
form of recreation for ourselves, every- 
one must admit that it is the business — 
the bounden duty — of every man and 
woman to keep fit for their daily work. 
The man or woman who deliberately regu- 
lates his or her life so that he does not 
keep fit is untrue to himself and untrue 
to society, and falsehood in this direction 
is akin to crime. A writer in the May 
"Fortnightly review," in discussing Phys- 
ical energy in modern affairs, speaks of 
Mr. Roosevelt as the "Moses of the 
eleventh commandment," and that that 
Commandment is "Keep fit." 

To keep fit, I believe, it is the first busi- 
ness of every one to endeavor to know his 
own fatigue curve, and then to regulate 
his life accordingly. This curve is, of 
course, different in different people, and, 
therefore, much of the strain of modern 
life comes from conventionalism and in- 
stitutionalism, thereby forcing many into 
a routine of life which is the hardest to 
bear. Every one for his best normal life 
needs many forms of expression, and, 
therefore, a change from one form to an- 
other — a change of work — is very gener- 
ally a rest. 

Whether librarians need recreation 
more than others, or whether their work 
is harder than that of others, I do not 
propose to discuss. I merely say it is a 
fact, which might well be regarded as a 
scandal, that too many librarians, many 
of them not yet of the age of two score 



